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FROM THE CLARION. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The last rays of the setting sun, ere he has- 
tened to dip his disk in the ocean, still lingered 
in the beautiful valley where young capt. M. 
was stationed with his gallant company. Invited 
by the peculiar charms of a May landscape, he 
left his tent to indulge his taste for an evening 
ramble. As he passed his soldiers, he gaily ask- 
ed them if every thing was ready for the mor- 
row’s engagement? ‘As ready as our hearts,’ 
was the united reply. A proud smile played 
over his fine features, as he said, “* to-morrow 
will prove both our courage and our bearts;” 
and hastening bis steps, be soon was Jost to their 
admiring gaze. Perhaps my reader feels his 
curiosity a little excited with respect to the cha- 
racter of my young hero, and if he will forgive 
the digression, I can easily gratify it. 

Charles M. was the only son of a respectable 
merchant in the village of Hartford, now a flou- 
rishing city. Handsome in his person, and ac- 
complished in bis manners, his presence was 
always agreeable; of a happy disposition, and a 
cultivated mind, blended with a refined and ele- 
gant taste, his conversation was not only inte- 
resting, but fascinating. With all these perfec- 
tions, still Charles M. was not quite a perfect 
being. He possessed one fault, (so common 
indeed that it is little noticed.) a thoughtless 
propensity to trifle with woman's heart. We 
may wellimagine that Charles M. with his vari- 
ous accomplishments and this single folly, was 
a dangerous person in female society. Many a 
young heart fluttered at his approach, and ma- 
ny a fair hand had he pressed to bis lips, ere bis 
own heart felt the poisoned arrow, with which 
he had so long and carelessly sported. But the 
time had come—and he was caught in bis own 
snare; while she, the beautiful and innocent be- 
ing who bad engrossed his whole affections, was 
lost to him forever. So he thought this night, 
and as he reviewed his past life, he felt that he 
deserved his fate. ‘Once, said he to himself, 
*the pleasing serenity of an evening like this 
would have stole o'er my heart, wakening its 
every feeling to the vividness of joy and happi 
ness. Now f find myself an isolated being in 
this beautiful world, alike unmindful of the 
charms of Nature, or the smiles of friendship. I 
have now no other wish, than to offer up my 
weary life on the shrine of my country.’ 

He was interrupted in this soliloquy by the 
sound of footsteps—and raising his eyes, the 
figure of a youth, habited in the dress of a so}- 
dier, stood before him. His finely arched brow 
. was shaded with a profusion of light flaxen 








curls, his parted lips seemed endeavoring to say 
something they dared not utter, and his large 
blue eyes for a moment meeting his, then found 
their native resting place, while his whole coun- 
tenance glowed with ingenuous modesty Never 
before had captain M. seen a youth whose form 
was so deeply interesting, and never before was 
his curiosity so intense to discover its object. 
Capt. M. was the first to break silence. ‘ Beau- 
tiful boy,’ said he, as the truth flashed upon his 
mind,‘ what would you here? The din of war 
will to-morrow be heard in this peaceful valley. 
and the groans of the dying swell far o’er ihe 


silence of yonder lake, while savage yells may | 


echo and re-echo from the surrounding woods, 
chilling our sternest hearts with horror. 


will you feel when description becomes reality ? 
Iknow my country calls loudly for help, but 
not on those who have hardly eseaped from the 
wing ofa mother. Return toa mother’s smile, 


and when manhood has stamped its impress on | 


thy fair young brow, and your arm is nerved 
with strength, and directed by prudence, then 
we will give you joyful and honest wdcome.’ 
The eye of the yeuth beamed brightly as he 
thus spoke with oe clear voice in reply. ‘1 
feel not fear. 1 wish to enter as a volunteer the 
company of capt. M. and can you refuse the aid 
our country implores at this critical moment > 
I know my arm is weak, but the remembrance 


of what brought me here, will strengthen it in | 


the hour of trial.’ ‘ Then be it so,’ said capt. 
M. and taking the arm of the youth, he proceed- 


ed in silence to his tent. Meanwhile his thoughts | 


were not unemployed: for as he gazed upon 
the boy’s innocent face, feelings that long had 
slumbered now glowed in his breast. With such 
a companion, he felt that he might yet be hap. 
PY. 
avoid the snares of the world, and strengthen 
his mind in knowledge and virtue, till [learn 
his young heart to beat in unison with my own. 
I will give him my confidence, and he will yie'd 
me his sympathy in return.’ As they entered 
his tent, he said—* You are too young to mingle 
with my soldiers; this tent is mine, but from 
henceforth it is also yours’ The youth spoke 
not his thanks; but his eloquent countenance 
told more than words could express. 

There was no sleepin the valley that night, 
and long ere the approach of the King of Day, 
capt M and his company were on their way to 


join another band of troops stationed at a little | 


distance. As he angitipated, they found the 
British ready for aff @ngagement, confident of 


victory from their superior numbers,and the | 


Americans. from the justice of their cause, firm 
ly trusting that the all-powerful Being, who had 
thus far supported them, would net now aban 
don them in their greatest need. The sun had 
not climbed the highest heaven ere the martial 
drum beat heavily, and the shrill bugle’s notes 
fearfully announced the coming battle. ‘My 
country and littles ones,’ trembled on the lips 
of the Americans, as they implored the benison 
of heaven to rest upon them. The next mo- 
ment their besoms were calm as the peaceful 
lake, and their stern features glowed with more 
than mortal courage. 


bring my feelings: I therefore leave the scene 
entirely to the imagination of my readers. ‘The 
unknown youth was seen to fal] in the first on 


set, and capt M felt that he shou!d not die un 
revenged. Victory at length declared for ‘he 
Americans, but not till the ground on both sides 
was crimsoned with human blood. 

The scene was now changed. Where lately 
raged the fury of battle,a death-like stillness 
reigned uninterrupted, save by the stifled groan 
of the dying, or the silent tread of one in search 
of a fallen friend. Capt. M. with a thrilling 
heart gazed anxiously upon the scene before 
him, and soon detected, by the moon's pale 
beams, the object of bis search in the apparent 





Even | 
now, you tremble like the aspen leaf; how then | 


‘1 will,’ thought he, ‘teach him how to | 


To paint the horrors of | 
the ensuing conflict, is a task to which I cannot | 


ly lifeless body of the interesting stranger. ‘Tho’ 
the sleep of death sat upon his features, the 
warm blood of life lingered in his veins, and no 
mark of violence could be found upan his per 
son. He raised him in his arms,and had scarce- 
ly resuscitated him from his long swoon of ter 
ror, when his cap fell from his bead, and at the 
same moment, the names of Charles and Fran- 
ces were unconsciously uttered. [1 was no iliu 
sion of fancy. Charles M. was in the presence 
| of Frances Ware, the being whom he loved 
and who he thought was long since married to 
| another! ‘*Thisis no place for you,’ said he, 
as he hurried her from the spot. ‘I must ie rn 
from you this night, whether the cup of happ 
ness is again to be dashed from my lips, or r: 
ther if my sufferings have not now an end.’ 
| They were soon seated by a cheerful fire, wher« 
| she recounted her adventurcs, which [ shal! 
relate in her own words. 
| Soon after my father forbid -your visits 
| our mansion, I became more fully acquainted 
with his plans in regard to myself, and found 
' with horror, [ was destined to be the wife of the 
detested Wilson. It was in vain I plead my 
dislike to his person, and our disparity of years ; 
| his great wealth, which cancelled his defects 
} rendered my father deaf to my arguments, and 
| he sternly bude me keep my chamber until I 
| was cured of my obstinacy. ‘Time seemed only 
| to strengthen my resolution, and I was treated 
| as a disobedient child. What heightened my 
distress was the news [ soon received that you 
had joined the army, without being permitted 
to bid me farewell. At leagth my father’s pa 
tience seemed exhausted. One morning he sent 
for me, and while paternal affection seemed te 
struggle in his bosom, he told me f{ coust ther 
aceede to his request, or quit his house forever 
{ had no one to plead for me; my amiable mo- 
ther had gone toher long home, and my prayers 
were unheeded. As sovon as I told him I would 
never be the wife of Wilson. he took my hand, 
led me to the door, at the same time slipping a 
purse of gold into it,and ere I had time to ask 
| his blessing, my father’s door was closed upon 
me. I immediately conceived the design of find- 
ing you; and, for the furtherance of my pur- 
pose, and protection of my person, assumed my 
present appearance. I need not tell you what 
you already know.’ * Let us now,’ added she, 
hasten to my father, who,! am confident, has 
ere this repented of | 


‘ 
at 





his rashness, and will witk 
open arms receive us.’ 

This resolution was immediately adopted, and 
the sequel proved Frances rightin her conjec 
ture. Their nuptials were solemmized with the 
concurrence of all parties. At the death of thei: 
parents, Charles purchased the beautiful val 
ley, where he first met Frances disguised as 
soldier; and it 1s to this cay their happy resi. 
dence. SYLVIA, 








A SILESIAN TALE 


On a scanty and bold projection of a rock | = 
stand the ruins of the Kienast, so separated on | __ 


all sides from the body of the mountain by pre- | 
“iprtous delis, except where a narrow ledge on | 
the south connects it with the hill, that the ris 

ing of a single draw-bridge must have rendered | 
it utterly inaecessible. Enongh of the outer 

wall stil! remains to preserve the memory of the 
fur Cunigunda, equally celebrated tor her 
charms and hereruelty. She was the daughter 
and heiress of the lord of the Kienast, and the 
most blooming of Silesian beauties. Her wealth 


to her father’s castle; but the maiden, like ano- 
her Camilla, was entirely devoted to the bois 
terous exercise of the chase, in which she ex- 
celled many of her suitors; she would listen to 
no tale of love, and dreaded marriage as she 
did a prison. At length, to free herself from all 
importunities, she made a solemn vow, never to 
give her hand but to the knight who should ridé 
round the castle on the outer wall. Now, this 
wall is not ouly too narrow to furnish a secure 
or pleasing promenade in any circumstances, 
but, throughout nearly its whole course, it rans 
along the very brink of hideous precipices, and, 
in one place, hangs over a frightful abyss, which 
till this day, bears the name of hell. ‘The num 
ber of the lady's lovers rapidly diminished.— 
The more prudent wisely considered that the 
prize was not worth the risk; the vain propos- 
ed themselves to the trial, in the hope that their 
presence would mollify Canigunda’s heart, and 
p ocure a dispensation from the hard condition; 
at the mountain-beaaty was proof against all 
arts, and, when the moment of danger came, 
the courage of the suitor generally gave way. 
History has net recorded the precise number 
of those who actually made the attempt; it is 
only certain that every one of them broke his 
his neck, (as he well deserved;) and the lady 
lived on in her wild and virgin independence. — 
At length, a young and handsome knight ap- 
peared at the castle gate, and requested to be 
admitted to the presence of its mistress, that he 
might trey his fortune. Cunigunda received 
him, and her hour was come; his manly beau- 
ty. Ya of his behaviour, and his noble 
spirit, rfide her repent, for the first time, of the 
price which she bad set upon her hand = Hav- 
ing received, in presence of the inmates ef the 
castle, her proniise to become his bride, if he 
should retura in safety from the trial, he rode 
iorth to the wall, accompanied by the tears and 
wishes of the repentant beauty. In a short 
time, a shout from the menials announced that 
the adventure had been achieved; and Cuni- 
gunda, exulting that she was conquered, has 
tened into the court, which the triumphant 
knight was jast entering, to meet his ardent ca- 
resses 
severe, 
am come, ané | have risked my life, not to vin 
your band, but to humble your pride, and pun- 
ish your barbarity’—and thereupon he read 
her a harsh leeture onthe cruelty and arrogance 
of her conduct toward her suitors. The spirit 


of chivalry weeps at recording, that he finished | awakened senses. 


his oration by giving the astonished beauty a 
box on the ear, sprung into his saddle, and gal- 
topped forth from the gate. 


man, and who had long trained bis favorite 
steed to this perilous exercise 
{Russell's Travels. 


oe 


True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Wige it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 


; @ 
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_ HE GARLAND. | 


SA 


TURDAY EVENING, MAY 24, 1828. 

The conductors of the Bacuztons’ Joveanan have 
loubtless, ere this, repented their temerity in en- 
countering the combined assaults of the married 
men, the matrons, and the maidens. 
week has passed without presenting a denunciation 
of the objects of that print. Even Noas, of the 
New-York Enquirer, their former high priest, has 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. _ 
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making the broad assertion, that not one of alk 
his anti-matrimonial alliance ean place his 
ind where his heart ought to be, and say * [ 
do not love. They all admire some pretty girl 
under the rose, but habit, a dread of ridicule, 
and an expectation of censure from those as 


| foolish as themselves, induce them to deny it. 


Scarcely a | 


turned upon them,since he sought safety in the | 
and charms attracted crowds of knightly woagrs | 


matrimonial ark ; and he now denounces their pro- 
ject as an fabominable’ one; predicting, too, their 
unconditional surrender at the altaref Hymen in 
less than a year. We have no doubt the increased 
fascinations of the Boston fair have already created 
disaffection in the bachelors’ ranks. If we were per- 
mittedto advise the assailants, however, we would 
say tothem, Be indifferent to the affected happi- 
ness of those misanthropic mortals: exhibit no 
anxiety to win them from their wearisome life of 
celibacy ; and, our word for it, their seemingly 
hard hearts will be softened like wax before the 


| fire. You need employ no new devices, nor endea- 











| present conductors 
But the knight stood aloof, gloomy and | 
“fo can claim you.” said he; “ but § | 





| 





| iaspection. 


vor to add aught to your ments! or personal charms 
on theit account. Remember, that 
* The silence, often, of pare innocence, 
Persuades, when s: fails.’ 
And that artless simplicity will give a tongue to 
love— 
* And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.’ 





FROM THE NEW-YORK ENQUIREB. 
BACHELORS JOURNAL. 

The first number of this periodical, published 
at Boston, bas been received. The manner and 
matter are both handsomely executed, but their 
object is abominable. It cannot succeed. As 
well might they attempt to rival the brilliancy 
of an Italian sunset, the arched elegance of the 
rain-bow, the fresh odour and beauty of the 
rose, or the purity of the untrodden snow, as to 
engage in the preposterous project of decrying 
an eye, ‘as when the blue sky trembles through 
a cloud of purest white,’ with its beauteous 
brow ; ora lip,which rivals Hybla’s bees in sweet- 
ness, but carries not their sting. Nor can they 
become such anchorites, or > divest themselves 
of the feclings of nature, as to view the alabas- 
ter, swan like neck of female innocence, with- 
out heaving a sigh for professions tod bastily 
made, and resolutioas too earelessly adopted. 
We will wager, that imJess than a year, all the 





—married men. 
scrutinized ; 
her beauties develop themselves only by minute 

They hive assumed this task, and 
have imposed this duty upon themselves, and 
its performance will have the effect te open 
their eves to error, and bring conviction to their 
What does_a bachelor know 
of happiness? Poor d—}! his greatest range 
consists in a segar, his sling, and toasting his 


' It was the Land- | feet before a fire, as dull and cheerless as his 
crave Albert of Thurngia, already a married | own situation in life. 


Let him compare these 
with the comforts, the pleasures, the felicities 
of domestic enjoyment. and how ‘ dull, flat, stale 
and unprofitable’ will seem: all the uses of that 
life. Their sophistical arguments cannot per- 
suade. thrir specious advice is not strengthened 


| 


| 


No one stands less chance of having the crime 
of perjury registered against him in Lore’s Ca- 
lendar than what ts lechnically termed an old 
bachelor. He has been before his vow, a thing 
of art, an article compounded of vanity, hypo- 
crisy and bad feeling—then anew tight breaks 
in upon his astonished senses—he lives in a new 
world, breathes a new air, inhales a new and in 
vigorating draught from the purest sources of 
delight, he becemes regenerated—in fine, a mar- 
ried man. We think it is for our youthful com- 
munity to protest against the views exhibited ia 
the Bachelors’ Journal; and if its conductors 
will allow it, ight them on their own ground. 
Let its columns be opened pro et con, and if the 
battery of female wit (for we are to presume 
the sex are all opposed to its principles) does 
not silence the obstreperous pop-guns and 
squibs of the Journalin less time than the twink- 
ling of an eye, then there is no virtue in what 
we would advocate. There is one little fort 
which has a plentiful supply of canister, grape 
and hot shot, which will afford protection to 
Boston, the seat of war. It bas a Hale conduc- 
tor, and possesses an elevated command. Its 
rincipal officers are those who will be willing, 
in defence of the ‘Rights of Women,’ to shed 
the last drop of—ink. and whose hearts beat as 
firmly as any He io Christendom. Pens of Si- 
gourney, Sedgwick, and Muzzy, exert your- 
selves, and ‘ good mistress Anne’ Royal exe- 
crate them in the next edition of the Black Book. 
The impending cloud whieh now hangs over 
the European world is not more portentous than 
that which will soon burst upon the devoted 
Journal, and we hope, for the sake of consis- 
tency, they will withstand the contest fearlessly 
and bravely. 





A BACHELOR'S DFSK. 

Nay, do not curl up the corners of your pretty 
mouths at me, sweet ladies—it may be worth while 
to take a peep atit. It is of the plain and quiet 
description, and very neatly and orderly arranged, 
both inside and out The latter is kept bright and 
shining, by the indefatigable hands of Sally, the 
housemaid ; who, while she breathes upon the 
plate to give it a polish, atthe same time breathes a 
wish (to herself) that her breath the ma- 
} gic power of unfastening locks, and se enabling 
her to see, ‘ what the gentleman keeps in this 
here box, rs make him so fond of it? The — 
he takes infinite care to keep in and ex- 
cellent order to himself. Exch tlice pa. 
ment has its appropriate contents consigned to it.— 
The fold down nearest to him, as he sits at 1, con- 
tains a small miniature within a red M 
of a placid and genteel faced girl, whuse 
sleeps for ever in the bosom of the cold earth—a 
little box containing a ring set with brilliants, and 
enclosing a lock of der hair — all her letters careful- 
ly ‘ed up with green ribbon ; a miniature edition 
of Shakspeare and Milton, with his name written 
in them in ber hand-writing. In the opposit- fuld, 
near the receptacle for the pens, wafers, ink, &c. 
are his own little writings, (for we are to suppose 
him fond of his pen, and as having occasionally in- 
dulged that fondness.) of all of which he preserves 
neat copies, some private memorandums, and an old 
pocket-book given to him by his old friend and 
school-feliow, admiral » when be left Eng- 


~ 








land that year asa midshipman. In the drawer sre 
different letters from his friends; and, perhaps at 
| the very back of it, a little hoard of gold pieces 


by their private practice, and we feel boldin | bright and new from the mint—Hone’s Table Book. 
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FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN 

Messrs. Editors.—alding but little converse 
with the children of men, whose acquaintance I 
have so often bad reason to regret, | have listened 
with the most intense interest to the engaging 
notes of the more simple children of Nature, until 
I have made considerable proficience in the ac- 
quirement of their language.* 1 find it very har- 
Monious, and possessing a sententious brevity, 
which, if justly appreciated, could not fail to bene- 
fit our modern worshippers of Apollo 

A Redbreast has recently imbibed the very 


fr odhy notion of giving me some salutary advice. 
‘ 


Accordingly every morning, especially if the wea- 
ther be pleasant, he takes his perch near my cham 
ber window, and sings the following canzonet with 
a skill and effect surpassing the intonations of Miss 


Keily, or the dulcet notes of the pretty Miss George. 





| 


| are alhin the wrong 


ret toot a7 + 
THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 

In one of Lord Byron’s letters to Murray, the 
London bookseller, published in the Quarterly Re- 
view, the noble bard thus speaks of the modern 
stvle of poetry, and its inferiority, when compared 
with that of Queen Anne’s time. 


ced, the more I think of it, that he, and all others— 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, I, 
,» one as much as another; that 





19 


of such af- 
nly an avg 
them cling 


these, to whom it is a fountain 
fliction, it would seem to give « 
mentation of delight—making 


| to their children, long after they have out- 
“© With regard to poetry in general, Iam convin- | 


we are upon a wrong revolutionary, political system | 
(or systems) not worth any thing in itself, and from | 
which none but Rogers and Crabbe are free, and | 
that the present and next generation will finally be | 


of this opinion. [I am the more confirmed in this, 


| by having lately gone over some of our classics, 


| we 


Tiave ventured to translate it as literally as the | 


tdioims of the different languages will admit ; and 
though like all translations it loses much of its ori- 
ginal beauty, FE hope it may still be acceptable to 
the ‘* United fraternity of singulars.” Should the 
critics find any imperfections, | beg they may be 
laid to the charge of the translator. 


CANZONET. 

Arise! Arise! and greet the morning— 

Phebus is up, and the fields adorning ; 

Zephyr has risen and plumed bis wings— 

Nature rejoices, exults, and sings. 

Then up! and the couch of sloth despise— 
All nature calls thee—arise ! arise ! 

Arise! Arise! the dew is glitt’ring— 

The feather’d choir in concert twitt’ring ; 

Pieusure is warbling among the flowers, 

And loveiinvites to his perfumed bowers. 
Then up—and worship the goiden skies ; 
Even Health invites thee—arise ! arise ! 

PLEURON. 





* “1 take lessons in the language of birds, of 
flowers, and even of trees.” Gincuse. 


TALES OF THE FIRE-SIDE, 

Under this title, Mrs Stebbins, of Boston, has 
recently presented the public with a neat volume, 
calculated to amuse by the incidents of the Stories, 
and instruct and gratify by their moral sentiments 
and chaste style of composition. 

Mrs. Stebbins had caused herself to be favorably 
known to the public, and gratefully remembered 
by the younger branches’ in her smalicr publica- 
tions for the use of children, in which she exempli- 
fies some of the most practical thoughts, and directs 
her juvenile readers to a contemplation and prac- 
tice of virtues that will ‘grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength.’ 

The ‘Tales of the Fire-Side’ is a handsome 
volume, calculated for older readers, but not less 
scrupulously guarded in expression and thought, 
and must afford a high gratification to those who 
find lrisureto enjoy its contents. 

Our readers will be kind enough to distinguish 
between the book which we now notice, us * Tales 
of the Fire-Side,’ and the little book calculated 
alone for children, entitled * Fire-Side Stories,’ by 
another author. {Sut Evening Post. 








Miss Landon —This pretty little sentimentalist, 
the rage of modern days, bas a new volume of poe- 
try forthcoming. The two principal pieces are the 
Venetian Bracelet, and the Lost Pleiad—the former 
being more of a connected narrative or story than 
this songstress has hitherto attempted. 





The widow of General Durand, a lady who was 
constantly in attendance on the Empress Maria 
Louisa, from the period of her marriage with Napo- 
leon until that of ber return to Vienna, bas pubhsh- 
ed in Paris, Memoirs relative to Napoleon, his Fami- 
ly und Court, with the marginal notes of Napoleon 


as they were written by him at St. Helena on a co- 
py of the work. 


particularly Pope, whom I tried in this way : L took 
Moore’s poems, and my own, and some others, and 
nt over them side by side with Pope’s, and | was 


really astonished (1 ought not to have been so) and | 


mortified at the ineffable distance, in point of sense, 
learning, effect, and even imagination, passion, and 
invention, between the little Queen Anne’s man, 
and us of the lower empire. Bepend upon it, it 


| is all Horace then, and Claudian now, among us ; 


; prepared’some time before. 


and if f had to begin, I would mould myself accord- 
ingly 
impracticable subject, and Rogers, the grandfather 


pretty Miss Jaqueline. with her nose aquiline, and 
has done enough ; unless he were to do as he had 
done formerly.” 





BEAUTIFUL CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 

The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may easily be performed by a lady to the great 
astonishment of the circle of her tea-party : 

Take two or three blades of red cabbage, cut 
or tear them into small bits, put them into a ba- 
sin, and pour a pint of boiling water on them; 
let it stand an hour ; then decant the liquid into 
a crystal bottle ; it will be of a fine blue colour. 
Then take four wine glasses ,"into one put two 
or three drops of *sulphuric acid or five or six 
drops strong vinegar; into another put five or 
six drops of a solution of soda ; into a third as 
much ofa strong solution of alum, and let the 
fourth glass remaid empty. The glass may be 
Fill up the glasses 
from the crystal bottle, and the liquid poured 
into the glass containing the acid will quickly 
change color, and become a beautiful red : that 
in the glass containing the seda a fine green, 
and that in the glass containing the alum a fine 
purple, while that poured into the empty one 
will of course remain unchanged By adding a 
little vinegar to th» green, it will immediately 
change to red; and on adding a little of the so- 
lution of soda to the red, it wil] assume a fine 
green ; thus showing the action of acids and al- 
kalies on vegetable blues. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

‘* The heart of man, after it has become 
sordid and worldly, retains many delicious 
sentiments of young remembrance, as the 
withered rose does the sweet perfume of 
its beautiful blushing, but of ail the gentle 
affections of generous humanity, there is 
none that endureth longer, nor beareth 
fresher, so much of the pure, the excellent, 
and the exquisite, as the gracious largess 
of parental love. It is the artery that sup- 
plieth the quality of tenderness in the spirit 
of man: and all that bath the holy names 
of charity and mercy, draw some portion 
of their virtue from its ventricle. But in 








its flowing there is a mystery to cause both 
wonder and sorrow ; for often it engender- 


; eth but ‘aches amd anguish; and yet with | 





Crabbe’s the man, but he got a ccarse and | 


| Sometimes in a dozen, but alway 
of living poetry, is retired upon half pay, since | 


grown all need of care; yea, prompting 
them to encounter singular humiliations, 


and to fondle over them, even while they 
be fatally tainted with the foul plague spots 
of crime, as if they loved the more, because 
they esteem the less.” 





VARIETY. _ 


ENIGMA. 

Though found in the morning, in foon, and the 
night, 

’Tis not in the day in itssplendor of light - 

In heaven ’tis seen, but in earth or the sky, 

To catch it the cunning of man I dety— 

In Adam’s first-born ’twas beheld at the time 

That bis hand was yet red with the lorrible crime 

To parallel which, search humanity’s page 

For an action so black, formed of envy and rage. 

*Tis seen in abundance, in want, ¥ in plenty ; 

sin poe oe 

In the ant with her skill, and the serpent of guile, 

In a furlong, though not ina rod or a mile. 

In the rain-bow so bright when he laughs at the 
storm, 

Which ‘the fair face of Nature would quickly de 
form 

If suffered to rage uncontrolled from above, 

By the fiat of Him who is mercy and love. — 

Examine the sea, search the stars and the air— 

Your labour is useless—you’ll not find it there ; 

The thunder proclaims it—in lightning it flies 

In bright corruscations along the dread skies. ' 

And when the last trump shall awake from thei: 
sleep 

The tenants of earth and those of the deep, 

In Omnipotence then you surely will find 

What rests in his hand and inbabits his mind. 

—»>oe— 

Whitefield, in 1740, was much offended by the 
practice then prevalent in Boston, of gaily dressing 
infants, when carried out for baptism. He says— 
* The little infants that were brought to baptism 
were wrapped in such fine things, and so much 
painstaken to dress them, that one would think 
they were brought thither to be initiated ito, ra- 
ther than to renounce, the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world.’ 


e 





A Well-drawn Conclusion.—Abuileda, 
the Arabian philosopher of the desert, be- 
ing asked how he came to know there was a 





God? ‘In the same way,’ said he, ‘as | 
know by the prints that are made in the 
sand, whether a man or a beast has passed 
before me.’ * Do not,’ he added, * the hea- 
vens by the splendor of the stars ; the world, 
by the immensity of its extent ; and the sea, 
by the infinity of the waves that it rolls, 
sufficiently make known the power and the 
greatness of their author ?” 





Touching Memorial of Affection. —The 
late bishop Heber, in the narrative of his 
journey throagh the upper province of his 
diocese, relates that one of his boatmen eve- 
ry day set apart a certain portion of his 
rice, and bestowed it on the birds, saying, 
‘[t isnot I, but my child that feeds rou.’ 
He had lost an only son some years before; 
and the boy having been in the custom of 
feeding the birds in this way, the parent 
never omitted doing 80 at sunset in hrs 
name. 


a 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











Curious Coincidences relative to Louis XVI. 
What a varicty of aspects—what a singular 
concentration of circumstances conspired to 
seal the doom of this king, to whom the 21st day 
of the month was singularly fatal! The @1st 
of April, 1770, he was married; the 2st of 
June of the same year, was given, at Paris,a 
grand festival, or holyday,on account of his mar- 
riage, When {fifteen hundred persons lost their 
uves, the 2ist of January, 1772 (on a Monday, 
as his execution happened to be,) the Parisians 
gave the king a grand festival on account of the 
birth of a daughter; the 2ist of June, 1791, be 
‘ook his treacherous flight to Vincennes, leaving 
a protest against every act of the Constituent 
Assembly, the 2ist of September, 1792, not- 
withstanding his having repeatedly sworn, and 
declared also by reception of the holy sacra- 
ments, that he would be faithful to the constitu- 
ton, royalty was abolished! The 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1793, he was executed! What a lesson of 
instruction this awful event furnishes to princes 
nnd rulers who are despotic—or who aspire to 
become so!—|{Lanc. Lit. Museum. 





Distinguished merit will ever rise supe- 
rior to oppression, and will draw lustre 
from reproach. ‘The vapours which gather 
round the rising run, and follow it in its 
course, seldom fail at the close of it to forin 
a magnificent theatre for its reception, and 
to invest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence, the luminary which | 
they cannot hide.—{ Rev. R. Hall. 


A virtuous but right severity of manners 
was the characteristic of the Romans in the 
first ages of the republic. The private life 
of the citizens, frugal, temperate, and Ja- 
borious, had its influence on their public 
character. The utmost attention was be- 
stowed in the early formation of the mind 
and claracter. The Roman matrons did 
not abandon therr infants to mercenary 
nurses; they regarded the careful nurture 
of their offspring, the rudiments of their 
education, and the necessary occupations 
of their household, as the highest points of 
female merit. 





Imperial Bon-mot.—Charles V. who had | 
30 long distinguished himself as a persecu- 
tor of all who differed from the othodox 
faith, appears, in his retirement, to have 
come te his senses on the subject of intoler- | 
ance. He had 30 watches on his table, | 
and observing that no two of them marked | 
the same time, he exclaimed, ** How | 
could [imagine that in matters of religton, I 
could make all men think alike?’ <A ser- 
vant carelessly entering his cell, threw 
down all the watches. ‘lhe emperor laugh- 
ed, and said, ** you are more lucky than I, 
for you have found the way to make them | 
all go together.” 





— 

Men of genius make the most ductile hus- 
bands; a fool has too much opinion of his 
dear self, and too litt!e of woman, to be easi- 
ly governed. 


———— 
A negro, who had learnt to read, wishing to give 
some of his countrymen, who had never scen a 
book, an idea of it, said, ‘reading is the power of 


| The Autumn dreop in Winter—the birds forsake 





hearing with the eyes instead of the ears.’ 


A lady in the country wishing to procure | 
an ever-pointed pencil, requested a young | 
} 

i 

{ 

’ 





farmer, who was going to Boston, to buy her 

one. Fearing he might make a mistake, 

she described it as a pencil that would al- | 
ways last without cutting. Just as Jona- 

than had aecomplished his business, and } 
was about leaving the city, h@ recollected 

his commission, and stepping into a book- | 
seller’s store, told him he wanted to get a | 
kind of pencil for a lady, but he had for- | 
gotten the name of it. Several common 
ones were shown him, but these he guessed 
would not do. After amoment’s suspense, 
he suddenly snapped his fingers, with— 
*Zounds! I’ve got it—Mister, 1 want a 
silver-pointed tarnal pencil that will last 
forever !? 





Misery.—To give a young lady a chaise | 
ride, and just as you are saying, ‘no danger, 
my dear,’ and making a flourish round a 
corner, upset. 





POETRY. 

THE SEASONS—Bby Bisnor HEBER. 

When Spring unlocks the flowers,to paint the 
laughing soil ; 

When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mow- 
er’s toil ; i 

When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and | 
the flocd, j 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his Maker | 
good 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that 
love the shade, 

The winds that Sweep the mountain, or lull the 
drowsy glade ; ° 

The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on 
his way, 

The moon and stars, their Master’s name in silent 
pomp display. 








Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant Bf the sky, 

Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ’ 

No! letthe year forsake his course, the Seasons 
cease to be, 

Thee, Master, must we always love ; and, Saviour, 
honor Thee. 


The flowers of Spring may wither—the hope of 
Summer fade— 


the shade— 
The Winds be lull’d—the Sun and Moon forget their 
old decree ; 
But we, in Nature’s latest hour, O Lord ! wil! cling 
to Thee. 
—————— 
FROM THE BACHELORS’ JOURNAL, 
TO THE FALSE ONE. 
The sea—the sea—waits now for me, 
Our bark is on the wave ; 
That pledge of endless constancy, 
Which once to me you gave, 
I throw no tides which waft the boon, 
Within the scorching tropic noon. 
Oh, on the sea, there’s joy for me, 
Thou one too false, too fair ; 
Though on its wave. inconstancy 
Will live, tow are not there— 
I'd rather trust the mermaid’s drearm, 
Than thee, made up of lie and seem. 
The seais deep, and those who sleep 
Beneath its coral bowers, 
Their mighty vigils sweetly keep, 
More true than we have ours, 
When once you swore in maiden truth, 
To loye a madden’d foo!—in youth : 














The stars have come without their gloom, 
Haste bids me speed away ; 

Good night, false one, I sing my doom, 
In broken-hearted lay, 

Sweet fair, it is the truest tone, 

Which o’er my tuneless heart shall own. 





My native shore is mine no more, 
I leave it now forever ; 
My harp—thy wailings now are o’er, 
Its songs repeated, never : 
Its strings shall rust—1] give to thee, 
Mermaids, my lyre—’tis in the sea. 
PETER. 





A HYMN—sy soun Quincy aDAM® 
When o'er the billows heaving deep 
The fathers of our race, 
The precepts of their God to keep 
Sought bere their resting place 


The precious God their path prepared, 
Preserved from every harm, 

And still for their protection bared 
His everlasting arm. 


His breath inspiring every gale 
Impels them o’er the main, 

His guardian angels spread the sail, 
And tempests how] in vain. 


For them old Ocean’s rocks are smooth’d, 
Decémber’s face grows mild, 

To vernal airs ber blasts are south’d, 
And all her rage beguil’d. 


When Famine rolls her Laggard eyes, 
His ever bounteous hand 

Abundance from the seas supplies, 
And treasures from the sands. 


Nor yet his tender mercies cease, 
His over-ruling plan 

Inclines to gentleness and peace, 
The hearts of savage man ! 


And can our stony bosoms be 
To all these wonders blind ? 

To swell with thankfulness to thee 
O, Parent of mankind ? 


All gracious God ! inflame our zeal, 
Dispense our blessings more, 
Grant us thy bounteous love to feel, 

Thy goodness to adore. 








MEMORY. 
What is memory ? ’tis the light 
Which hallows life—a ray profound 
Upon the brow of mental night ; 
An echo—time the passing sound ;— 
A mirror—its bright surface shows 
Hope, fear, grief, love, delight, regret 
A generous spring ; a beam which glows 
Long after sun and star have set ; 
A leaf—nor storm, nor blight can fade- 
An ark in time’s bereaving sea— 
A perfume from a flower decayed— 
A treasure for eternity ! 








RELIGION. 
Like snow that falls where waters glide 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 
They rest in time’s resistless tide, 
And cold are while they stay ; 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amid the darkest gloom of wo, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure— 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll : 

His heart may break ’neath sorrow’s stroke— 
But, to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
That ray will light it still 





